LABOUR AND ECONOMICS
Union Congress imbibing the idea of a common Labour interest
embodied in demands for a " living wage,'* an " eight-hour day "
and the like, and resulting finally in the formation of a Labour party,
separate from all other parties to be the instrument of a Labour policy
in Parliament.
The first serious challenge to the " old Unionism " came in the
'eighties from a group of young men, of whom Keir Hardie, John
Bums, Ben Tillett, and Tom Mann were the most prominent. They
argued that the process of peaceful bargaining had gained nothing for
the mass of workers, and even for the skilled had done little more than
register reductions of wages or refusals to raise them, imposed by
employers. To rally the unskilled and to have a Labour policy which
could be pursued in Parliament and by the new local authorities were
said to be the ways of advance.
These ideas were by no means confined to Labour. They evoked
a warm response among serious middle-class people whose conscience
was being stirred by the investigations into poverty which Charles
Booth was pursuing and by the appeals of Canon Barnett, the first
Warden of the newly founded Toynbee Hall, to name only two of the
powerful voices heard in these years. When they organized the
Dockers' Union and conducted the dock strike of 1889, John Burns
and Tom Mann had no more zealous supporters than the young men
of Toynbee Hall and other social workers in East London. Large
numbers of the clergy also were on their side, and the success of this
strike in winning the docker his modest " tanner " and giving the first
impetus to the ** decasualizing " of unskilled labour had a far more than
local effect. All over the country it gave a new status to the labour
which is called " unskilled," and warned employers of its latent power
if it were not treated with consideration. The new opinion led finally
to the institution of " Trade Boards " which greatly mitigated the con-
ditions of " sweated " labour. Sweating was now branded as illegal.
The same spirit may be traced in the administration of the newly
established London County Council, then actively at work with its
Progressive majority, and of the Liberal Government of 1892. Both
sought to make the State a model employer by laying down conditions
for hours and wages in the public departments and, so far as they could,
imposing them upon contractors and others whom they employed.
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